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The soul of aman is not a thing which comes 
and goes, is builded and decays like the elemental 
frame in which it is set to dwell, but a very liv- 
ing force, a very energy of God's organic will, 
which rules and moulds this universe. 

FROUDE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


Wuatr do you see in the fire, darling? 
Is it ponies or doves or dolls, 

That you start with that look of trouble 
Whenever a cinder falls? 


Did it spoil some lovely landscape, 
That splinter that dropped just now? 
Or was it some lordly castle 
That stood on the mountain’s brow? 


What! do I not see that tourist, 
With his knapsack and glass and book? 
How you wish ’twas some loving shepherd, 
Come out with his staff and crook; 


For a lamb has been caught in the thicket, 
You can almost hear it cry: 

It seemed to be pleading so dumbly, 
As it looks at the lowering sky. 


I am glad it is only the fire 
That shines in its fitful light. 

Not one lamb from our fold is straying 
In the darkness and cold to-night. 


But you grieve for those who have wandered. 
Yes, May, but remember, dear, 

Though our eyes may not behold him, 
The All-seeing is ever near. 


And there never was one who had wandered 
So far on the mountain track, 

Or been caught in a thicket so thorny, 
But the Shepherd could bring him back. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANOTHER TWITTER FROM BIRD-LAND. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


ee HERE’S Children’s Sunday and Flower 

Sunday: why shouldn’t there be Bird 

Sunday, too?” chirped Mrs. Bluebird, 

as she and her neighbor, Mrs. Robin, swayed 

sociably on an alder bough overhanging Willow 
Brook. 

“Why shouldn’t there, indeed?” piped Mrs. 
Robin, waving her wings enthusiastically. “My 
dear, let’s lay the matter before the Nestlings’ 
Choral Union. I’m sure that they will all be de- 
lighted with the idea.” 

“We might have a sunrise concert,” crooned 
Mrs. Bluebird, musingly. “Mr. Bobolink, our 

WT Nor Sony ate ; 7R? tenor soloist, will return from the South by the 
CORRES TUG OS BRE ba aae ae latter part of May. Oh! and Judge Armstrong’s 
(WHEEL OR HORSE.) orchard will be one mass of pink and white apple- 
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blossoms. There couldn’t be a lovelier place!” 
And Mrs. Bluebird shook herself so excitedly that 
two or three fluffy feathers floated into the brook 
and drifted down the stream. 

“Tl put the question to vote this very even- 
ing,” chirruped Mrs. Robin, who was president of 
the Nestlings’ Choral Union, polishing her bill on 
a bit of rough bark in a most business-like 
manner. 

“T left Mr. Bluebird repairing our last year’s 
nest. I'll fly straight home and tell him all about 
it, and we’ll meet you at Swallows’ Rest,” warbled 
Mrs. Bluebird, as she darted swiftly over the wil- 
lows. 

As Mrs. Robin had prophesied, the members of 
the union were delighted with Mrs. Bluebird’s 
suggestion; and every nestling agreed to take 
part in the grand concert. Jenny Wren, to be 
sure, was so extremely shy that she was sure she 
should break down in the middle of her solo. It 
was finally decided, however, that she should be 
hidden behind a screen of apple-blossoms. Mrs. 
Humming-bird, too,— who was very restless and 
fidgety, begged for permission to hum her se- 
lection while poised in mid-air. 

As soon as all the parts were assigned, every- 
body began at once to practise with a will. A 
bird-telegram was immediately sent to Mr. Bobo- 
link, in South Carolina. He had grown extremely 
fat and lazy among the Southern rice-fields, and, 
in fact, had partially lost the use of his voice. 
But he commenced to practise “do, re, mi” in 
husky tones faithfully every morning, and prom- 
ised to have his very best solo in readiness at the 
appointed time. 

Every morning and evening there were fre- 
quent rehearsals at Willow Brook. Slowly the 
gnarled branches of the old apple-trees were hid- 
den beneath clusters of fragrant, rosy blossoms. 

At last Bird Sunday dawned clear and cloud- 
less. Just as the sun began to light the eastern 
horizon with pink and gold, there was a great 
flutter of wings in the blooming orchard. 

Mr. Lark was to open the concert with his ex- 
quisite anthem. It was arranged that he should 
rise from his nest in the meadow and soar to the 
topmost branch of an apple-tree; but the habit of 
years was too strong. He rose, circling higher 
and higher, while the clear liquid notes floated 
down: “Praise, praise, praise! Hail to the glad 
morning!” When he became a mere speck in 
the blue sky, the whole bird choir rapturously 
caught up the refrain, till the orchard rang with 
the jubilant chorus, “Praise, praise, praise! ” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird warbled a sweet 
duet, “Even a Wee Bird.” They chanted of the 
loving care that surrounds even the tiniest bird, 
providing it with food and shelter, cradling it in 
the fierce tempests, and making its little life a 
thing of joy. : 

Jenny Wren’s voice was so low and sweet that 
very little of her recital could be heard save now 
and then a few snatches like “up with the sun,” 
and “small tasks well done,” or “doing one’s 
best,” and “dear little nest”; but it was taken for 
granted that she had a fine selection. 

Mr. Bobolink’s joyous tenor trilled variations of 


‘‘- You may search the great wide world over, 
There’s naught like my nest in the clover, 
The clover, the clover, 

The sweet red clover, 
The Clo-0-0-0-over! ”’ 


Meanwhile demure Mrs. Bobolink closed her 
eyes and tilted on a spray in an ecstasy of happi- 
ness. 

Dainty Mrs. Humming-bird buzzed “The Mis- 
sion of Little Things” in mid-air, and modestly 
whirred out of sight as soon as it was ended. 

Then the whole glad company joined in the 


final chorus, their tiny throats almost bursting 
with the exultant strain : — 


‘“‘ Thanks for the sun and the showers, 
Thanks for the grasses and flowers, 
For the sheltering trees, 

For the brooklet and breeze 
That gladden these bird-lives of ours.” 


Three hours later breakfast was served in 
Judge Armstrong’s sunny dining-room. 

“Did you hear the birds in the orchard this 
morning?” asked Mrs. Armstrong, as she poured 
the coffee. “Just as the sun rose there was a 
perfect jubilee.” 

“TI did,” said the judge; “and it seemed to me 
there were more song-birds than ever before.” 

“I’m sure I heard a bobolink!” exclaimed 
Teddy. 

“Tir-ra-la, tir-ra-lee,” laughed Mrs. Bluebird, 
dangling from her perch in the cherry-tree beside 
the window. “Just hear those dear people! 
Here we’ve been practising for over a month, 
and they don’t know even now that this is Bird 
Sunday!” 

“My dear,” cheeped Mr. Bluebird, plaintively, 
“will you perch quietly beside me for a time? I 
woke unusually early, and really am quite 
sleepy.” 

“Coming, my love, coming!” twittered Mrs. 
Bluebird, blithely, as she flitted to his side and 
composed ‘her fluttering wings. Then there was 
silence in the cherry-tree for at least five min- 
utes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAM PATCH. 


(In Three Parts.— Part III.) 
BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


ce HEN, indeed, did Rodney struggle bravely 
with the angry waves. Masterfully he 
strove to reach the drowning boy; and 
finally, with a superhuman effort, he caught him 
as he was being drawn under for the last time. 

“Holding him close to him, Rodney managed, 
somehow, someway,—known only to God and 
himself,— to fasten one of the ropes about him; 
and then the unconscious Clem—for he it was 
who had been saved from death by the boy he had 
so often ill-treated — was quickly drawn ashore by 
the many willing hands that held the other end of 
the rope. 

“While this was being done, Rodney again began 
swimming toward the boat which, in its tossings, 
had come nearer to him. Soon he reached it; and, 
almost exhausted by the brave battle he had made 
with the storm and the river, he clung to it for 
a while to rest. 

“Then, helping the other boy to edge his way 
along the boat to him, he drew up the slack part 
of the rope, and with it bound him to himself, and, 
clasping his arms about him, turned away from 
the boat. 

“ Speedily both were drawn ashore by those who 
were waiting, watching, and praying for the safety 
of the brave lad; and a few moments more found 
them safe from the angry river, which, robbed of 
its prey, lashed itself into foam and beat against 
the high bank like one in a frenzy rage,— Hal 
helpless from fright and Rodney insensible. 

“His great work had ruptured a blood-vessel, 
and in less than an hour the beautiful soul had re- 
turned to its Maker!” 

Uncle Jack paused, as if overcome by the re- 
membrance of that sad time; but, after a little 
while, he resumed his story. 

“It all happened so quickly,” he said; “and, 
as I look back over that awful time, I wonder how 


so much could have occurred in such a short 
period of time. 

“T shall never forget Rodney’s funeral. The 
village church was not large enough to accommo- 
date the people who, by their presence, wished to 
show their respect to the youthful hero; for it 
seemed as if every one for miles around the coun- 
try-side had felt it a privilege to attend the ser- 
vices. So it was decided to hold them in the big 
study-room of the school. ; 

“There was not a boy there whose heart did not 
ache, not one whose eyes were not red from weep- 
ing tears of which they were not ashamed, not 
one.who did not wish — ah, yes! when it was too 
late — that they had been kinder to their young 
schoolmate ! 

“After the simple services were concluded, the 
good pastor sat down, and Dr. Gordon took his 
place. Then it was that the people learned the 
dead boy’s story,— tenderly it was told; and the 
listeners wept while Dr. Gordon spoke of the high 
and noble purposes to which his life and talents 
had been dedicated. 

“Then to the boys of the school he said: ‘ You, 
who now weep over your classmate’s untimely 
death, were not often kind to him; you, who had 
so much, were not willing to share even your 
pleasures with him who had so little to make his 
life happy, nor to receive him as your equal. You 
held yourselves above him,— yous superior,— 
simply because you had more of this world’s goods 
than he. 

“*He was always neat and clean, even though 
his clothes were darned and patched; but because 
of this he was nobody but “Sam Patch,” and was 
ridiculed and tormented by many of you who 
should have been proud to have been able to claim 
his friendship. And yet he never complained, nor 
did he retaliate upon his persecutors. 

“*Only since he went from us have these facts 
become known to me. I would never have known 
of them, had he lived; for, as I say, he made no 
complaint, when thus cruelly treated. Instead, he 
bore your persecutions patiently, and then, when 
the call came to him, gave up his young and prom- 
ising life to save, not only the life of his dearest 
friend, but also that of his greatest enemy. 
“Greater love hath no man than this? ”- 

“Ah, boys! where he has gone, all are equal. 
He will never more be scorned or ill-treated. 
Here he was only “Sam Patch,” with no home and 
but few friends; 


“But angels bright, 
In that far-off land of beauty, 
Have prepared for him a home of light, 
And a crown for his faithful duty.”’’ 


“Overcome by his emotion, the doctor sat down 
amid the tears and sobs of the entire audience. 
Then the people went forward to look, for the 
last time on earth, upon the face of the boy who 
had so willingly given his life for others. 

*“Very calm and peaceful he looked, lying in 
his narrow bed, surrounded by dainty spring 
flowers. There was no trace of pain upon the boy- 
ish features. Nay, the noble face was wreathed 
with a strange, weird beauty that caused the tears 
to break forth afresh as the people looked upon it. 

“After all had passed by, the lid of the coffin 
was fastened down; and then six of the larger boys 
lifted and carried it gently out into the sweet 
spring evening, led by Dr. Gordon and the village 
pastor, and followed by the other teachers and the 
rest of the scholars, who walked four abreast. 

“Slowly they bore their burden through the 


aisle formed by the waiting people who had gone 


out ahead of the scholars, and who took their 
places behind them, and followed on till the 
churchyard was reached. Then, in that sacred 
place, while the golden rays of the setting sun 
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threw a mellow glow over the assemblage, the 
dreamless sleeper was laid to rest. 

“A few months later a tombstone, the gift of 
the boys of the school, was placed at his grave. 
It bore this inscription : — 


SAMUEL RODNEY, 
AGED 17 YEARS. 


The end crowns the work. 
And on the base were the words : — 


‘¢¢ Greater love hath no man than this,— that he lay 
down his life for a friend.’ ’’ 


Uncle Jack’s story was ended; and there were 
no tearless eyes in the room, save sleeping Bes- 
sie’s. 

“Boys,” said he, “I want you to go and look 
at that tombstone to-morrow.. Doubtless you 
have often seen it; but I want you to look at 
it specially, and think over the story I have just 
told. And, if you are ever tempted to be unkind 
to your fellow-classmates, stop and think of the 
noble boy who has slept in the little churchyard 
so long,— the boy who might have, who doubtless 
would have, become famous, had he not laid down 
his life that others might live. 

“T told his story more for Bert’s sake than any 
one’s else, in the hope that he might see how cruel 
it is to ridicule others less fortunate than he. In 
the hope, too, that it might help him to curb that 
false pride of which he is so fond, and,teach him 
that mere creature comforts neither make a man 
or boy better than his neighbors, nor help him to 
win their respect and good will. 

* Don’t think me harsh, laddie.” And he laid his 
hand kindly upon weeping Bert’s shoulder. “I 
only want to save you from that which, if in- 
dulged in, cannot fail to mar your life. I long to 
have all of you boys be what Samuel Rodney was, 
noble and true.” 

Bert’s voice trembled as he said: ‘t Uncle Jack, 
I’m ashamed of myself; and I’m glad you’ve made 
me see how despicable it is to act as I’ve been 
doing, just because it seemed smart. But I prom- 
ise you I will from this time on do all in my 
power to get rid of my mean, unmanly ways,— 
yes, and the fellows who have helped to make me 
mean, too. It hurts me to think I could ever 
become such a boy as Clem Arnold was.” 

“What became of him, Uncle Jack?” asked 
Ned. 

“He was expelled from school, and went from 
bad to worse. Several years after I started my 
work in the West, I was asked one night to go to a 
hospital to pray with a man who had been mor- 
tally wounded in a bar-room brawl. 

* When I reached his bedside, I recognized my 
old classmate; but he never knew who sat beside 
him till his soul, so stained with sin, was de- 
manded of him, for he did not rouse from his 
unconscious state, but slowly drifted from that 
into the sleep of death. 

“While that transition was taking place, I ear- 
nestly prayed God to have mercy upon him and 
forgive him his sins. That was all I could do for 
him save to have his body decently buried.” 

“ And Hal?” asked Rodney. 

“Sits before you,” answered Uncle Jack. 
“ When Rodney died, I vowed that I would take 
up his life-work for him, and, in doing it, try to 
atone for my part in his sacrifice. 

“T know I have not succeeded as I feel sure he 
would have done, but I have done my best; and 
at the last great day I am hoping my feeble efforts 
may be deemed worthy of the notice of the 
Master. He knows I am giving my very soul to 
the work I am doing.” 

He arose as he spoke, and laid Bessie in 
mother’s arms. Then, turning to our tall “college 


” 


boy,” he laid his hand lovingly on his shoulder, 


saying: “When your father asked me to select a 
name for his first-born, I gave him that of my 
loved friend, Samuel Rodney. It’s a good name, 
my boy. May you live long to bear it, and never 
do aught to sully or dishonor it! ” 

“God helping me, I never will!” was the low- 
voiced reply. 

And then Uncle Jack—after commending us 
all to the care of Him whom he so faithfully 
served— bade us good-night, and went to his 
room, to be alone with the past and its memories. 


BOGY-LAND. 


Tuerr’s a wonderful land called Bogy-land, 
On the other side of the moon, 
Where the big, round sun stock-still doth stand, 
And it’s always afternoon. . 
The time of year it is always May, 
And there’s never ice nor snow; 
But they never can tell the time of day, 
For the Bogy-land clocks don’t go. 


They never labor in Bogy-land, 
And nothing is bought nor sold; 
And nobody there can understand 
Why people should strive for gold. 
There, sugar grows on a sugar-tree, 
And cream in the rivers flows; 
And bonbons always are furnished free, — 
Oh! wouldn’t you like to go? 


A wonderful land is this Bogy-land, 
On the other side of the moon; 

And the people there are a happy band, 
And life is a blessed boon. 

T’ll tell you what we had better do 
Some beautiful summer day : 

Just pack our traps with a friend or two, 
And sail for that land away. 


And [ll be the king of the Bogy-land, 
And the babies all shall be 
My loyal subjects, each to stand 
And defend me valiantly ; 
And we'll dance to a rollicking, jolly tune, 
Just forever and for aye, 
In that land where it’s always afternoon, 
And the month is always May. 
JuLiAN S. OCurier, from “ Onward.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HAROLD’S VISITOR. 


BY IDA KENNISTON. 


6c H, dear!” said Harold. “I do wish I 
could see something new, mamma,— 
something I never saw before. I’m s0 

tired of staying here with a broken leg, when all 

the other boys are having such fun in the country. 

And vacation will be over before I can get out of 

doors at all.” 

“Something new!” said his mother. ‘“ Why, 
Harold, boy, doesn’t papa bring you a new book 
or a new toy almost every day?” 

“Yes; but,’—said Harold, and then stopped, a 
little ashamed of himself. 

Still, it was hard, and to-day it was such a dull, 
rainy day; and, if he only had,— well, he really 
didn’t know what he did want. 

Just then his Aunt Frances came into the room 
with a small pasteboard box in her hand. 

* Behold what the Queen of the Fairies has sent 
from her kingdom to Prince Harold!” exclaimed 
auntie, in such a bright and jolly voice that Harold 
felt cheered up at once. 

*Oh, what is it, auntie?” he asked, as he 
looked curiously at the little box. Inside it was 
what looked like a thin green shell about an inch 
long, and as big round as your little finger. 


“The Queen of the Fairies sent one of the ladies 
of the royal court to visit Prince Harold,” said 
auntie; “but on the way a wicked magician 
turned the fairy into a patterkiller, or pillarkatter, 
or kitterpaller, or—vwell, it might have been a 
caterpillar,— yes, I believe that is it,— and shut 
her up in a tight green case. But the enchant- 
ment is wearing off; and the fairy will come out 
of the shell to-day, and be more beautiful than 
ever.” 

Of course, Harold knew his aunt was only jok- 
ing about the Queen of the Fairies; but it sounded 
very interesting. So he looked at the little shell 
with much curiosity. It was hung to the top of 
the box by what seemed like a tiny little hook. 

“©O auntie,” exclaimed Harold, “there is a 
crack in the shell; and I can see some bright 
colors inside. They show right through the 
shell.” 

Aunt Frances placed the box on the table beside 
Harold’s bed, where he could see it easily. By 
and by the tiny crack in the shell widened, and 
after some time the case opened more and more, 
and from the inside the “fairy” poked herself 
slowly out. But such a fairy! She looked like 
a big fat worm, with lots of black legs, a big 
head. and, yes, two tiny little soft wings of 
a golden-brown color. Harold knew that cater- 
pillars somehow turned into butterflies; but this 
was surely not very much like a big, handsome 
butterfly. 

How it did grow! The big fat body grew 
smaller, and the small wings grew larger. The 
little creature had climbed up on a corner of the 
box, where it hung on with its black legs that 
seemed to end in little sharp hooks. Slowly the 
wings unfolded and hung soft and drooping: you 
could almost see them grow. From the head 
a long sharp spear uncoiled itself, straight and 
stiff as the tiny sword of some brave fairy knight. 
It waved about gently, then, so quickly that you 
could hardly see it, coiled itself up again like 
a watchspring. 

Harold watched the butterfly with eager eyes. 
How those beautiful, fluttering wings had grown! 
They were a light golden-brown, with markings of 
velvet black, and with a border of black with 
snow-white spots. 

Harold quite forgot that it was a dull rainy 
day. There were some plants in the room; 
and, in the afternoon, when the butterfly had 
grown strong enough to flutter abont on her 
beautiful wings, she found her way to the 
plants, and clung there like a lovely, living 
blossom. 

The next day was bright and sunny; and, as 
Harold agreed with auntie that it did not seem 
right to keep such a lovely creature a prisoner, 
they opened the windows wide, and the butterfly, 
after sailing slowly around the room once or 
twice, and even alighting for a few minutes on 
Harold’s bed, almost within reach of his hand, 
spread the beautiful wings and fluttered out into 
the sunshine. 

“Tet us hope she will find her way straight to 
the court of the Queen of Fairies,” said Aunt 
Frances, “and tell the queen of her visit to Prince 
Harold.” 


HE Arabs have “two beautiful customs 
which should teach us always to think 
highly of God and his gifts to us. When 

a crumb of bread drops on the ground, the Arabs 
carefully pick it up and put it somewhere so that 
the birds may find it, because, they say, “ God’s 
gifts must not be trodden under foot.” They will 
never allow a piece of printed paper to be care- 
lessly thrown away, because, they say, “it may 
haye the name of God upon it.” 


Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


How pleasant ’tis at times to speak the names 
Of those we love, though banished from our 
sight ; 
To turn to them with sense of old delight, 
Till smouldering ember into freshness flames! 
They still are ours as well as holy fame’s. 
They shine in lustre keen like stars of night 
That rise where sunset beamed in glory bright, 
And fill us with divine, determined aims. 
How noble now the clear white life of him 
We honor for his manhood pure and blest! 
Such graciousness of worth will ne’er grow dim, 
It strengthens so, it breathes of love and rest: 
A man of Christ was he in word and deed, 
With living bread the minds of men to feed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FLOWER HOSPITAL. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


“ H! oh! oh! you poor little dandelion! ” 
() said Dot, bending over a roadside plant 
that had been crushed by a wagon wheel. 
“Doesn’t it hurt, dear?” Dot always talked to 
the flowers as if they were children. “And 0’ 
course they hear,” she would say, “’cause don’t 


the honey-bee speak to them? and I’ve seen them 
bow answers to the wind.” 

Dot was just like her name, round and tiny. 
This afternoon she wore a pink sunbonnet, but not 
on her head,—oh, no! just hung over her arm. 
“Sunbonnets make the bestest baskets!” Dot 
thought. The sunbonnet already held some blue 
violets and a few shiny pebbles; and now in went 
the dandelion plant, roots and all. “I will take 
you home and nurse you, I will,” said Dot. 

“ Mamma,” asked the little girl when she reached 
home, “is there a med’cine for sick flowers? ” 

“ Water and sunshine, dear, and a nice bed in 
the garden,” said mamma. “Is it this poor dan- 
delion? ” 

“Yes, just see its hurt yellow flower.” 

“It will get well sooner to cut off the hurt part 
and wash the dust from its leaves, Dot. Let’s 
find a place for it in the garden.” 

“And, O mamma, there is a little rose-bush 
with the leaves all eaten off. Couldn’t we put 
them side by side, to be company for each other, 
like Jack and me was when we had measles?” 

“That would be splendid,” said mamma. “You 
might fill a whole bed with sick flowers, and call 
it the flower hospital.” 

“Oh, yes; and I’ll be nurse, and Jack can be 
doctor. And won’t the flower children be glad 
sunshine and water is the only med’cine! ” 

Very gently Dot placed the dandelion in its 
garden bed. She got Dr. Jack to snip off the 
hurt blossom, whispering to it all the time not to 


mind, and with tenderest care wiped away the dust 
from its leaves. Beside it she planted the rose- 
bush, and said as she left them: “ Good-night. 
Take care of each other, dears.” 

Such a busy summer as Dot had, for her hos- 
pital was always full. The dandelion was just 
beginning to get better when Jack brought in a 
buttercup whose top a mowing-machine had cut 
off. Next the rose-bush was a pansy, with its 
leaves blackened by a late frost; and in the sun- 
niest spot of all was a mite of a maple-tree. 

“Tt had runned away, and climbed, I guess,” 
said Dot, “’cause I found it in the crack of a big 
rock, holding on tight, and: just as tired.” 

When the plants got well, the strongest ones 
were taken back to their old homes, although their 
loving nurse never forgot them, and visited them 
often. Some were too delicate to be moved, and 
so spent their lives in the hospital. One scarlet 
bean never grew strong enough to be untied from 
its stick support; but it covered its crutch with 
lovely red flowers, like the brave little cripple it 
was. 

Jack made horse-chestnut-leaf umbrellas for 
some of the sickest plants, and Dot kept a roll of 
cloth to bind up broken twigs. 

One frosty night in the autumn, when Dot had 
been tucking her hospital up in a sheet, she said 
to mamma, “Next year Jack’s going to have a 
animal hospital for toads and worms and flies 
and spiders, right next to mine. And, O mamma, 
I think taking care of hurt things is nicest of all!” 


| Every Other Sunday. 


One who uses many periods is a philosopher ; 
many interrogations, a student; many exclama- 
tions, a fanatic. J. L. Basrorp. 


BIRD TRADES. 


Tue swallow is a mason; 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best: 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cosey nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work,— 
A carpenter is he,— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners, 
Some build upon the ground; 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sundau. 
HARRY’S MEMORIAL DAY ADVENTURES 
BY A. J. JOHNSON, 


“ NLY ten days now,” said Harry Clinton to 
himself, “and I have fifteen cents al- 
ready. Who knows but what I may 

have a quarter by that time?” And he smiled hap- 

pily at the mere idea. 

Ever since the little fellow had seen the plants 
which his neighbor, Mrs. Somes, told him she 
was going to take out to Oak Grove on Memorial 
Day, he had been planning in his own mind that 
he would have something to carry to decorate his 
mother’s grave. 

He said nothing about it to any one. Indeed, 
he had no one to tell; for his Aunt Hannah was 
always too busy to talk with him. She was a 
grave, quiet woman, 
by the wearing anxiety of how to make both ends 
meet. She earned barely enough for herself; 
and, with the added burden of the child’s support, 
she found life a hard struggle. 

Harry’s mother had died two years before, when 
he was six years old. Only a few months later 
his father, who had gone West to better his fort- 
une, was killed in an accident; and so it was that 
the care of the boy devolved upon Miss Clinton. 

She had secretly hoped that some of his mother’s 
relatives would take him. But no one had offered ; 
and she would not hear of placing him in an asy- 
lum, as the neighbors advised. 

The little boy led a lonely life, and missed his 
mother sadly; but the memory of her beautiful 
face, her sweet voice, and gentle manners, was 
very dear to him. She had said, when she talked 
with him about going away from him, “You must 
be a good boy, dear, so you will be ready to come 
to mamma. Don’t do anything you will be 
ashamed to tell me when we meet again.” 

As he said his prayers at night,— all alone now, 
poor child! without any good-night kiss or soft 
“God bless my boy,”—-it helped him to feel that 
he had doné nothing through the day he could not 
tell his mother. And he settled it in his baby 
mind that she knew, and was glad that he was a 
good boy; and so he often fell asleep with almost 
the same happy smile his face had worn when she 
sat there beside him. 

She had told him to remember that, when he was 
trying to be good, he was doing something to 
please her; and this made him feel less lonely. He 
was so glad to know he was doing something for 
her, and that was what was so delightful in this 
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plan to carry some flowers to her grave. She was 
so fond of flowers, and he had loved to have her 
tell him about those she had at her own home 
when she was a girl. Wouldn’t she be pleased to 
have her own little boy bring some flowers out to 
Oak Grove for her, just as the grown-up people 
did! 

He had earned ten cents doing errands, and the 
other five a kind-hearted man had given him to 
buy candy. He bravely resisted the temptation to 
spend it, as suggested, and added it to his flower 
fund. The pennies came in slowly, and he did 
not succeed in getting the desired quarter of a 
dollar; but he had twenty cents when the 30th of 
May arrived, and he felt very well satisfied. 

He knew the florist at the corner, and had 
spoken to him weeks before in regard to this im- 
portant order. 

Harry woke early on the morning of Memorial 
Day, and was rejoiced to see the sun shining. As 
soon as he had eaten his breakfast, he hurried over 


to the florist’s. That kind friend gladdened his 
heart with a generous bunch of flowers in ex- 
change for the twenty cents, and gave him, in 
addition, a dear little plant, all in bloom. 

The walk was along one; and, to make matters 
worse, he took a wrong turn, and went far out of 
his way. By the time he reached the cemetery, 
his little feet were very tired; and perhaps that 
was how it happened that, in stepping on a loose 
pebble, he turned his ankle. He felt a sharp 
twinge of pain; but he hobbled bravely on to the 
lot, and forgot all his troubles in the pleasure of 
arranging his flowers. How lovely they looked 
against the green grass! He tried several effects, 
all so satisfactory that it was hard to choose which 
he preferred. The plant, too, was moved about 
many times to find the best possible position. It 
was all delightful, and he could not admire them 
enough; but meantime his ankle was growing 
more painful. He had taken off his boot; and 
now, when he tried to put it on again, he- found it 
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impossible, his foot was so swollen. How was he 
to get home? He could not answer this question ; 
and, lying back on the grass to think the matter 
over, he was soon fast asleep. 

A lady and gentleman, driving by, saw the little 
figure lying there, and stopped to look at him. 

“ What a beautiful child! ” exclaimed the lady. 
“ He has a look like our Eddie, don’t you think so, 
Frank? ” 

“JT believe he has, my dear,” her husband re- 
plied. ‘I wonder what he is doing out here 
alone?” 

“ He will take cold sleeping on the grass. I am 
going to wake him.” And, stepping from the car- 
riage, the lady touched him lightly on the shoul- 
der, saying gently, “ Wake up, little one.” 

He opened his great dark eyes, and looked at 
her lovingly; and then such a look of disappoint- 
ment came over his face, and he said: “Oh, dear! 
I thought you were mamma! I was dreaming of 
her, and I thought she spoke to me.” 

* But how is it that you are here alone?” asked 
the gentleman, whose name was Mr. Beverly. 

And then, with much animation, Harry told his 
story, and pointed to his flowers with great pride. 

Both of his hearers were touched at the childish 
prattle which, unconsciously, revealed so much; 
and Mrs. Beverly was glad to hide the tears in her 
eyes by bending over to examine the injured ankle. 

“JT am afraid you have sprained your ankle, and 
you will not be able to walk on it for a few days,” 
she said. 

“Oh, dear!” he exclaimed, looking frightened. 
* Aunt Hannah will be so cross! You see,” he 
added, by way of explanation, “she works so 
hard; and I am a great trial to her, she says. 
When I had the measles, she was dreadfully upset. 
She said it was bad enough to have a well child on 
her hands, but it was enough to try the patience 
of a saint to have a sick one. I shan’t have to 
have a doctor, shall I?” he asked anxiously. 
*T’m afraid Aunt Hannah couldn’t stand that. She 
says it takes all she earns to get us enough to eat 
and pay the rent.” 

“ We can take him home with us, and have Hal 
see to him,” said Mrs. Beverly to her husband. 
“My husband's brother is a doctor,” she explained 
to the child. 

Mr. Beverly took the little fellow up tenderly, 
and placed him in the carriage. 

Harry leaned back against the cushions, saying 
with a long sigh, much to his companions’ amuse- 
ment: “I really believe that this is the nicest 
thing that ever happened. I never could have 
walked home.” 

The pain in his foot did not prevent him from 
enjoying the drive and his new friends, and he 
was delighted with the beautiful house to which he 
was taken. The doctor was a lively young fel- 
low, with whom Harry became friends at once. 
He pronounced the ankle slightly sprained, and 
said it ought to be bathed frequently. 

“Can't I bathe it myself?” asked Marry. 
“Aunt Hannah can’t do it possibly, you know; 
and, really, I am quite handy at taking care of my- 
self, the neighbors say.” 

“OQ Frank! and he no older than our Eddie!” 
murmured Mrs. Beverly, with a break in her 
voice. 

“ Keep him with you for a day or two, Eleanor,” 
said the doctor. ‘I will call and tell his aunt. 
She will not care, will she, young man?” 

“Care!” answered the child, with shining eyes, 
“she'll be glad, ’most as much as I am!” 

They all laughed at this, and the young man 
started out for the address Harry had given him. 

Such a happy time as the next few days were! 
And the grown people seemed to enjoy it as well 
as the small boy. Harry only hoped that his 
ankle would be slow in healing, for it was under- 


stood that he was not to go home until he was 
able to walk. i 

He and Mrs. Beverly had long talks; and, of 
course, he had asked where Eddie was. 

“ He is in heaven,” the poor mother had replied 
with a sob. 

“Where my mamma is,” said Harry, with the 
beautiful smile which illumined his whole face. 
“ Perhaps he is with her there, same as I am with 
you here.” 

That night Mrs. Beverly said to her husband, 
*T wish, Frank, we could keep that boy.” 

“Td like to myself,” he made answer; “but 
you run so many chances when you know 
nothing of a child’s parentage.” 

“Yes, that’s the objection,” said the doctor, 
“but he’s a fine little fellow.” 

It was next day that Mrs. Beverly missed. one 
of her rings. She had not seen it since the day 
they brought Harry home. She remembered tak- 
ing off her glove to examine the child’s ankle; and, 
as the ring was loose, she thought she might have 
lost it in the grass. Mr. Beverly decided to drive 
out to Oak Grove to look for it, and took the doc- 
tor with him. 

They had not been gone long when Mrs. Bev- 
erly heard the front door open, and her husband’s 
voice calling her to come downstairs. 

She found both men looking very much excited ; 
and her husband exclaimed at once, “O Eleanor, 
we have made such a discovery!” 

“The strangest thing! ” interposed his brother. 

‘We have found that Harry’s mother was 
Margaret Chandler, our sister Mabel’s dearest 
friend.” 

“Ts it possible?” ejaculated Mrs. Beverly. 

Yes,” answered the doctor, ‘I read the in- 
scription while Frank was hunting up your ring 
in the grass; and you can imagine my surprise. 
Margaret was a beautiful girl, but we were all dis- 
appointed in her marriage. Fred Clinton was not 
at all her equal, socially. He was not a bad fel- 
low, but he had little ambition and less ability. 
Margaret was an orphan, and had a comfortable 
little fortune of her own; but Fred invested it 
in one business venture after another, and sunk 
the last penny of it in some Western scheme just 
before he died.” 

‘But why did none of the Chandlers take the 
child? ” asked Mrs. Beverly. 

“Margaret had no relatives nearer than cousins, 
and they evidently felt no interest. If Mabel had 
lived, she would certainly have taken him, she 
was so fond of his mother.” 

“ The last time I saw Margaret,” said Mr. Bev- 
erly, “was at Mabel’s funeral, and not a year after 
I read her own death in the paper.” 

“We ought to have looked up the boy,” said 
the doctor; “but we had no idea that Miss Clinton 
was in such straitened circumstances.” 

“And are we to keep him, if his aunt will 
agree?” asked Mrs. Beverly, eagerly. 

“Of course we are,” her husband and brother 
made answer in chorus. And so energetic were 
they in the matter that two minutes later they 
were on the way to see Miss Clinton. 

They met with no obstacles there. She was 
well satisfied with the arrangement, and very 
grateful for the generous provision which Mr. 
Beverly asked permission to make for her own 
comfort. 

Harry had been very silent all the afternoon. 
His ankle was so much better that he was afraid 
he should be able to go home next day. Alas! it 
seemed far more like leaving home. And just 
then they came to him to tell him that this really 
was to be his own home from that day forward. 
It seemed too good to be true; and he embraced 
and kissed them all in turn, and then went the 
rounds again. 


“Just think of it!” he exclaimed gleefully. 
*“Now I have two papas and one mamma.” And 
the child was about right. 

But, when he went to bed at night, he said 
softly, as he nestled down on his pillow, “The - 
very best part of it all is having some one to kiss 
you good-night.” ‘ 

And Mrs. Beverly whispered, ‘I know some- 
thing that is just as nice; and that is having a dear 
little boy to kiss.” 
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BY KATE 8S. GATES. 


ee OOD!” exclaimed Helen. “Why, of 

( course, she’s good. I could be lovely 

if I had everything to help me as she 

has. I should just like to see her when she 

couldn’t do a blessed thing she wanted to, and had 

no end of things she hated. Perhaps she wouldn’t 
be as sweet and lovely then!” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” answered Tom. “I’m 
not so aged as I might be, but I’ve lived long 
enough to observe that special occasions don’t 
make any great change in folks. If you want to 
go upstairs, you have to go step by step; and, if 
you're anxious to be ‘extry good,’ as Dot says, 
you must work up to it. If you don’t, you won't 
be equal to the occasion when it comes, any more 
than Joe Sikes was. He’s always been crazy 
about saving some one from drowning. He read 
all the stories he could find about it, and he 
dreamed about it half the time. But, when little 
Paul Miller fell out of the boat, he couldn’t do 
a thing because he couldn’t swim. Paul would 
have drowned but for Pete Ward. That taught 
mea lesson. You've got to get ready for things 
beforehand, and I fancy we’re all about where we 
belong. There are temptations and trials every- 
where, I guess.” 

“Yes,” I thought, as Tom went off, whistling, 
“he is right.” 


“Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident: 
It is the very place God meant for thee.” 


It may seem to us that some other place is more 
enviable; but how do we know? There are 
thorns and sharp corners everywhere. We 
should find them quickly in any place. More 
than all that, we should discover that we were out 
of place. A man fitted and trained to be a shoe- 
maker would be a failure if he attempted to take 
a piano-tuner’s place. 

No, we come not to our place by accident: we 
are where God wants us to be, and we have been 
given just what we need to enable us to fill just 
this niche in life. So let us do our faithful best 
right where we are, assured that in no other place 
or circumstances could we do as well. And, as 
Tom says, we must work our way up to the 
emergencies. Day by day, hour by hour, we 
must be fitting and preparing ourselves for 
greater duties by faithfully performing those that 
come to us. We must learn the alphabet before 
we can read. And, remember, “he that is faithful 
in that which is least” is the one to be trusted with 
much. 


When I consider the wonderful activity of the 
mind, so great memory of what is past, and 
such a capacity for penetrating into the future ; 
when I behold such a number of arts and sciences, 
and such a multitude of discoveries thence aris- 
ing, —I believe and am fully persuaded that a 
nature which contains so many things within at- 
self cannot be mortal. CICERO. 


Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on 


Alps. Youne. 
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THE FLORAL NEIGHBORHOOD. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


On sunny slope in early May, 

‘When earth was fresh and fair was day, 
Invited guest, I wondering stood 
Where flowerets met in neighborhood. 
There first appeared upon the scene 
Meek Everlasting, calm, serene. 

The Bluets next came, ranged in groups. 
Gay Dandelions flocked in troops. 
Five-fingers darted here and there, 

And Violets dressed with dainty care. 
Anemones soon gathered near, 

And Ferns with spiral ears to hear. 

The Bloodroots nestled ’neath the wall, 
Alert to answer any call. 

Down by the brooklet, clear and cold, 
Stood, bright and gay, Marsh Marigold. 
A reverent hush stole o’er them all 

As Jack-in-the-pulpit, stately, tall, 

In striped gown’s enfolded grace, 
Alone and solemn, took his place. 

On rocky cliff, above them all, 

Pale Saxifrage, in circle small, 

With Columbine so graceful, sweet, 
Made floral neighborhood complete. 


Assembled thus, each gave in turn 

Some word of truth whence all might learn. 
All out of breath fair Violet blue, 

With trembling form and paling hue, 
Smiling in sweet sincerity, 

Announced her subject, Modesty. 

And very practical and wise 

The virtue seemed in Violet’s eyes. 

In radiant light did Bloodroots beam, 
With Upright Purity their theme; 

While lovingly, without pretence, 

The Bluets talked of Innocence ; 

And Dandelion read a story 

Of hero’s struggle crowned with glory. 
With earthly hold so frail and slight, 
White wings apoise for spirit flight; 
Aneniones discoursed of Faith, 

And Mystery, of life and death. 
Five-fingers wrought their truth in deeds,— 
With earnest care for others’ needs, 

Made bright the earth, with gleam of love, 
And stars the firmament above. 

Heeding that words are less than deeds, 
As faithful lives are more than creeds; 
Jack, with a sermon on his mind, 
Announced the text, “Be true and kind.” 


Pale Saxifrage, so modest, fair, 
With strong, clear word and gentle air, 


Bore message brave of strength and might,— 


The sturdy triumph of the right: 
“Stone-break the meaning of my name. 
List now the secret of my fame. 

In hollow cleft of rock my home, 

And, climbing hillside bleak, I roam. 
Scant soil my roots appropriate, 

And to the rough rock trust their fate. 
The crumbling stone then yields me food, 
Its hard heart softening, doing good. 
Life’s sternest aspect, hard and drear, 
Transformed in beauty may appear.” 


Then Columbine, with courtly grace, 

And blushing honors from high place, 
With honeyed eloquence of speech, 

And tact that could not fail to teach, 
Spake thus: “ The message that I bring 
Was taught me in the early spring. 

Earth then seemed full of hope and cheer, 
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And joy thrilled all the sunlight clear. 
I took my colors from the dawn, 

My fragrance from the breath of morn. 
High purpose bade me climb the height 
For wider view and fairer sight; 

And life, from this high altitude, 

Has ever seemed both sweet and good, 
Aglow with duty’s clear ‘I ought.’” 
Marsh Marigold spake thus her thought: 
“Dear Columbine, we all must own 
The truth thy happy life hath shown. 

I, lowly, listen at your feet; 

But, that thy truth may be complete, 

I add one word, with your consent, 

To show the secret of content : 

Not unto high nor unto low 

Doth earth all happiness bestow, 

But unto each one in its place 

Is given life’s most fitting grace. 

From one and all this word I note,— 
Unanimous, it seems, the vote, — 

That earth is fair and God is good, 
With life’s true purpose understood.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF PARIS. 


My dear Little Bright Hyes,— How you would 
exclaim, could you see and hear all the novel and 
wonderful sights and sounds in this romantic, his- 
torical city,—the most interesting city to me in 
all France! 

The streets are of solid paved wood; and I 
never saw sO many carriages in my life, all rub- 
ber-tired (and almost all open ones for the sum- 
mer), crowds of them everywhere. 

And automobiles rush by with big, fat rubber 
tires, and huge electric cars — double ones — with 
covered seats on top and stairs to climb up by. 
Steam-cars (look like electrics) called steam- 
trams, with seats also on top; and the fine, big 
four and six horse omnibuses filled with people 
on top, who climb up the little winding stairs 
even while the omnibus is moving. 

And every carriage has a bell, each automobile 
and tricycle a horn, the trams and electrics big 
whistles and horns, and on the omnibuses are 
gongs; and you can imagine what a bewildering 
and musical city it is! 

The people seem to almost live on the streets, 
and they are more crowded than even our wonder- 
ful subway in Boston or our Elevated Railroad in 
New York. 

From seven till past midnight the French peo- 
ple literally dine right out on the sidewalk. All 
the little café tables are spread out for miles along 
the avenues and streets. Small orchestras play, 
and crowds of beautifully dressed people prome- 
nade up and down the brilliantly lighted boule- 
vards and avenues. 

They go to bed here about two in the morning, 
and rise at nine. Of course, the little tots are 
tucked up early, as you are at seven, although I 
presume they like it no better than you do, and 
several other little curly-haired lads and lasses I 
know. 

Where do you suppose we are staying, deary? 
At the pension on Rue de Clichy, where at one 
time the great Victor Hugo used to live, and 
where he wrote his famous book, “Les Misé- 
rables,” which you will read some day as admir- 
ingly as your big sister did, and does now! 

There is a beautiful garden here, opening right 
out of the salon, or parlor, where we sit every 
evening and sip our after-dinner coffee. 

And what do you suppose crawls around here, 
just as tame asa kitten? A real live tortoise with 
a fine shell on his back. He likes to be taken up 
and fed on lettuce leaves and have his head 
stroked. He never snaps or is ugly, but is so 
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tame and gentle. You would laugh to see him 
waddle so awkwardly around among the ivy and 
roses in this quaint, picturesque garden. 

And we have seen so many little French poodle 
dogs, black and white, shaved like the circus dogs, 
you remember. 

Funny carts go by, filled with delicious big cher- 
ries, also roses, and even vegetables, all heaped 
together. They are hitched to donkeys, and 
driven by the queer peasants in their blue blouses. 
And they drive right by on the same fine avenues 
with the gorgeous carriages,— rags and poverty 
mixed right in with lace and splendor. 

One day we climbed up over three hundred 
stairs, up a round, narrow tower, in the pitch 
dark, round and round. d 

This tower stands on the spot where the hor- 
rible, gloomy old prison, the Bastile, once stood, 
and which the French mob pulled down. When 
we reached the top, I was pretty dizzy; but what 
a glorious view of Paris I beheld, spread out at 
my feet so far below! 

Another afternoon we went up in the big ele- 
vator to the top of the tower of the Trocadéro 
Palace. And there we could walk around and see 
all Paris; and a still grander view it was. 

You remember Napoleon? We saw his won- 
derfully impressive tomb inside the back of the 
chapel of Hétel des Invalides; and we saw the 
famous old and beautiful cathedral, Notre Dame, 
Madeleine, the Trinity, and the Saint Chapel, 
built nearly all of stained glass windows, so ex- 
quisitely lovely. 

We heard the most wonderful chanting of 
young boys (no organ, some as young as you are) 
at the Russian Church. 

And at the Trinity we had the good luck to see 
a magnificent funeral service, with all the choir 
boys, and a long procession of priests; and the 
altars gleamed with a hundred candles, and the 
entire cathedral was hung in black and white 
velvet. It was a pageant, truly, and the finest 
music I ever expect to hear, as it was a great 
mass for the dead. 

We saw, also, a christening service, and one 
Sunday a fine communion service of the young 
French girls, all in a long procession, with their 
white veils on. 

I wish you could be here with us this minute, 
sharing my fine cherries, and driving around all 
over this gay city with us, and climb up on the 
tops of the big lumbering omnibuses, and go 
riding off with us as the driver blows his horn and 
cracks his long whip over his four white horses 
abreast. ; 

Off we go, swinging down the crowded, smooth, 
long, gorgeous Champs-Elysées, to the Bois de 
Boulogne, the most beautiful broad avenue and 
park in the world. Epits Noyrs Porter. 


WHAT DO THEY SAY? 


Har! hark! my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 

What do the stars say in the dark? 
“ We must sparkle, sparkle through.” 


What do the leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in rustling heaps together? 

“We must keep the violets warm, 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


What do little birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 
* We must sing the gloom away: 
Sun or shadow, God is good.” 
Selected. 


Act well your given part: the chowice rests not 
with you. EPicretus. 
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In the minds of most men the kingdom of opin- 
tons is divided into three territories,—the terri- 
tory of yes, the territory of no, and a broad, 

unexplored middle ground of doubt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOING TO SEE THE KING. 


BY ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


T was recess time in the little school which 
Nita Kirk attended; and, as the pupils were 
playing in the yard, a sound of martial music 

was heard not far away. 

Procession! Procession!” cried some of the 
boys; and off they rushed to the next street to see 
the procession. 

The teacher, Miss Freeman, had told the chil- 
dren that they should never leave the grounds at 
recess time, and they all understood it; but a pro- 
cession was such a great treat that some of them 
would not lose it, whatever Miss Freeman said. 
Others thought that the teacher would perhaps not 
object to their going away for such an unusual 
thing, but they did not wait to ask her. Still 
others hesitated, but soon decided that, since so 
many had gone, they might venture to go, too. A 
few who lingered behind were urged by those who 
were going, and only Nita remained in the yard. 
No urging would persuade her to go without per- 
mission from the teacher. 

She started to the school-room to ask Miss Free- 
man if she might go to see the procession; but, be- 
fore she reached the door, the bell rang to call the 
pupils in. 

Nita went to her seat as usual; but she looked 
wistfully at the teacher, hoping to receive consent 
to follow the other children. 

Miss Freeman was very sorry to see that her 
pupils could not be trusted. She would gladly 
have taken them all to see the procession if she 
had thought best; and she was half inclined to 
tell Nita to go, but she decided upon a plan 
which she was sure would be better, if only the 
child was brave and cheerful enough to wait. 

Miss Freeman told Nita how glad she was that 
the little girl could be trusted. Then she told her 
the old story of the woman who could not go with 
her neighbors to see the king; but, while they were 
gone, the king passed her home, and gave her a 
gold piece, whereas her neighbors had to return 
without seeing him. I wonder if you ever heard 
that story. 

Erelong the pupils began to come in, looking 
uneasy because of beihg late and because of hay- 
ing disobeyed. Some wished they had not gone, 
but others thought Nita very foolish to lose such 
a treat. They thought she had stayed only be- 
cause she was afraid of being punished if she 
went. They did not understand what that Bible 
verse means which says that it is better to rule 
one’s own spirit than to conquer a whole city. 

Miss Freeman taught the classes as usual, and 
the pupils were left in doubt as to what would be 
said or done to them for their disobedience. 

Nita’s desk was near the front of the room, 
and after a time unusual sounds from the street 
reached her. She raised a hand to attract the 
teacher’s attention; and, when Miss Freeman went 
to her, the little girl said excitedly, “ The king is 
coming to see us.” 

Sure enough, the procession that had gone 
down the next street was returning directly past 
the school-house; and Nita had a good view of it as 
she stood at the window near her desk. None of 
the other pupils were allowed to see it again. 

When Nita told her mamma that evening what 
had occurred, her mamma declared, “It is better 
to do right and be a child of the great King than 
to see all the kings in the world.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor was walking under the trees of 
Commonwealth Avenue a recent morning, and he 
stopped to sit a moment on one of the public 
benches. The sky was clear, trees just leafing 
out, air delicious. Of course, he must take a 
little of the inspiration. 

Hardly had the Editor seated himself when he 
heard voices. No one was near. Very strange! 
On looking up, he spied two robins on a bough 
overhead; and they were full of talk. Evidently, 
they had come from the Public Garden, with its 
thousands of tulips and the fine swan-boats. They 
were very much excited. 

*T say, we ought to make a nest over there by 
the willows. I can’t understand why you prefer 
this stupid place.” 

The other said: “ Now, my dear, just listen to 
me. The boys will come too near, and dogs go 
through the garden. Our nervous systems will be 
prostrated. Let us make a home in a safe, quiet 
spot, and then go out and see all we want.” ) 

“Oh, you are afraid,” replied the first robin; 
“and you are old fogy. I want to be where I can 
see everything and have excitement. It’s too 
bad. Cheep, burr, peep, boo!” And the young 
lady robin burst into tears. 

The Editor cannot tell how the affair ended, for 
the two birds flew up to the top of the big tree and 
their voices were lost. 

But he took the side of the “old fogy” robin, 
and he hopes to see a home nest for Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin in the tree where the conversation took 
place. 

As he left the bench and walked along, the 
Editor had these thoughts: Some things cost too 
much. It does not pay to take large risks for 
merely having fun. Quiet, happy homes are the 
best for children and parents. Gardens are not 
made to live in, but to visit and look at. Birds 
have their joys and their troubles, but they prefer 
to sing; and so is it with us. 


LETTER-BOX. 


S. Natick, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—{I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School in South Natick, Mass. The Rev. 
L. R. Daniels is our minister. We like him very 
much. My teacher’s name is Miss Diehl. I have 
never seen a letter from our Sunday School.in the 
Every Other Sunday. 1 am always glad to get the 
papers, and enjoy reading the stories and puzzling out 
the enigmas. I hope you will think this letter good 

enough to be published in the Every Other Sunday. 


Yours truly, 
MILDRED KARB. 


Sr. ANTHONY PARK, MINN. 
Dear Editor,—1 wrote you a letter once before, and 
I was surprised to see it published. I like to read the 
Every Other Sunday very much. Igo to the Univer- 
salist Sunday School in Minneapolis. I go with 
mamma to church, and stay to Sunday School. The 
minister's name is Mr. Alcott. I used to go to Sunday 
School in St. Anthony Park, but the Sunday School 
closed. Mrs. OC. A-. Dunn was my teacher, and we 
took the Every Other Sunday ; but, when we began to 
go up town, they did not take any Sunday School 
paper at all, and- mamma got them to take the Every 
Other Sunday, so I have it to read. I am ten years 

old, and go to school. Iam in the B, fifth grade. 
I remain your sincere friend, 
Mauvupr ETHEL MARrTIN. 


San Francisco, Cau. 


Dear Editor,— To-day a Sunday-School paper came, 


and I have been solving the puzzles. I do not take the 
paper, but get it at Sunday School; and I enjoy read- 
ing it very much. We have been having quite a little 
rain here, but the last few days have been pleasant. 
To-day was a beautiful one, and the people went to the 


park and beach in great numbers. If you ever come 
to San Francisco, be sure and go to the park. It is 
really most beautiful, and it seems wonderful to think 
that it was all made out of a sand waste. There is a 
large enclosure for deer, and one for buffalo. There is 
also an immense grizzly bear in a cage. He dug a 
big hole in the earth, and nearly succeeded in getting 
out; but the keeper found out what he was doing, and 
had masonry put into the enclosure. 


I have made up three enigmas and some twisted - 


rivers, which I will enclose. Yours truly, 


Friorence M. N. 


ENIGMA XXXY. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 6, 2, 15, 21, 22, is a resident of a farm. 

My 1, 14, 11, is something floated down a river. 

My 17, 5, 16, 15, is an evening friend. 

My 24, 23, 10, 8, 18, is very hard. 

My 18, 19, 4, 9, is a personal pronoun. 

My 3, 14, 20, 16, 11, 9, is sometimes taken for pleas- 
ures. 

My 12, 16, 18, 10, 18, is what we weave a thread of 
each day. 

My 7 is a vowel. 

My whole you will find in the Bible. 

ErHEeL B. MACOMBER. 


ENIGMA XXXYI. 

I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 11, 12, 13, is a public place. 

My 4, 7, 11, 18, 8, 5, is a kind of fertilizer. 

My 6, 24, 8, 5, 19, 3, is a hired person. 

My 21, 28, 10, 5, 14, 9, is a large city. 

My 1, 20, 22, 4, 16, 5, is a place where supplies are 
bought. 

My 10, 5, 22, 2, 6, 21, 19, 3, 22, 8, 16, 10, is a kind of 
fruit. 

My 15, 16, 17, 5, is a piece of money. 

My 18, 3, 11, 16, 25, is what babies have often done. 

My whole is the name of a humorous book, by a 
celebrated author. ARTHUR L. JONES. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVIII. 


Enigma XXXII. News Tribune. 
Enigma XXXIII. Corinthians. 


TwISTED CITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cambridge. Lowell. 
Worcester. Springfield. 
Somerville. Plymouth. 
Lynn. Brockton. 
Salem. Boston. 


TWISTED STATES OF UNITED STATES. 


Kentucky. Idaho. 
Montana. Georgia. 
Delaware. Wisconsin. 
Alaska. Nevada. 
Florida. Oregon. 
ANAGRAM. 


’Tis Nature’s voice, and Nature we obey. 


Rudolph L. Cullom, Elsie Paustian, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, have sent in correct answers to puzzles in previous 
numbers. 


Religion, which is of itself the most cheerful 
thing in the world, is often made unlovely by the 
sourness of its professors. RICHARDSON. 
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